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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 
U.S.A. $9, 


including 2 cloth binding cases in addition) 
should be sent to the Publisher. The London 


Office is at 22, Essex Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: | 


Central 396), where the current issue is on sale. 
Orders for back numbers, indexes and bound 
volumes should be sent either to London or 
to Wycombe; letters for the Editor to the 
London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


‘IR RONALD STORRS contributes to The 

Times of Feb. 2 an interesting article 
on the tomb of an English crusader in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 





In 1867 there was removed from the right- | 
hand side of the door a mastaba or stone | 
bench which marked the place where an old | 


toll was paid. 


stone, trapezoidal in shape with chamfered | 


edges, bearing a Latin epitaph in thirteenth 
century letters: HIC JACET PHILIPPUS DE 
AUBINGNI CUIUS ANIMA REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
amen. Philip d’Aubigni, whose identity 
has been ascertained by two passages in 


Matthew Paris, was one of the nobles who : 


wrested the Great Charter from King John, 
and Warden of the Channel Islands. He 
joined one of the parties who went on the 
Fifth Crusade, spent the last sixteen years 
or so of his life in Palestine and died there 
shortly before the’expulsion of the Christians 
in 1236. The inscription on his tomb has 
worn away so far as to be in danger of total 
obliteration, being daily trodden on by pil- 
grims. Note of this was made as early as 
1875—but many difficulties had to be over- 
come before anything could be done about 
it, the only effectual expedient being 
removal of the stone. At last consent was 


obtained from the three Great Patriarchates | 


and, in presence of a great crowd, upon the 
eighth anniversary of the deliverance of 
Jerusalem, the stone was lifted. Upon 


temoval of some adjacent paving stones, 
preparatory to lifting the slab, the skull and 
ones of the crusader could be seen directly 
beneath the stone : 


lying on his side, arms 
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and legs crossed. Of the coffin only the 
nails are left. The remains were left un- 
touched, and the stone was moved about 
18in. to the south, so that the inscription, 
| how immediately over the head, is brought 
| out of the main stream of wayfarers. 
It occurs to us here to note that when we 
| were last in Westminster Abbey, we observed 


4d, a year,| that a like danger menaced the inscription 
including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes, or £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, 


| over the ashes of Mr. Bonar Law. 


AT Cumae is the cavern which is held to 
be the original of that ‘‘ ingensantrum 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum; 
| Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae. 
| Not long ago an entrance into it from the 
| Sea was discovered, believed to be the main 
| approach for those who came to consult the 
|oracle. This is now being excavated and 
| the cave cleared; and the north road under 
| the acropolis is to be put in order. The 
| work is to be finished before the Virgilian 
| celebrations of 1930, so that this spot, so 
| thronged with historical and poetical associ- 
| ations, which at present but poorly appeals 
to the imagination may make an impression 
more worthy of its renown. 
A new letter of Jane Austen’s was printed 

in The Times of Feb. 1. It is dated 
| “* May 22nd,’’ 1817, less than two months 
died, from Chawton, 
| where preparations were being made to con- 
| vey her to Winchester, and is addressed to 
Miss Sharp, South Parade, Doncaster, the 
| recipient of several of the published letters, 
| but one of whom not much is known. Jane 
Austen writes with something of the 
| characteristic brightness of convalescence; 
with a touch or two of her caustic wit; 
with great tenderness of her family, 
|especially Cassandra, and with a gentle, 
| fluent courtesy towards her correspondent. 
| She clearly had felt herself to be near death, 
and now believes herself to be restored to life 
| for a time. 

JE note in The Times of Jan. 29 the gift 

to Eton by Canon Purey-Cust, of a 
| challenge sent by an Harrovian to the Cap- 
tain of the Oppidans, the Hon. W. Cust, in 
| 1805. It runs as follows: 
“To the Gentlemen of Eton. 
“ Harrow, June 20, 1805. 

“The gentlemen of Harrow School request 
| the honour of trying their skill at cricket with 
| the gentlemen of Eton on Wednesday, July 31, 
at Lord’s cricket ground. speedy answer 
| declaring whether time and place be con- 
venient will oblige.” 

Canon Purey-Cust is a grandson of the 
| recipient. 


| before the writer 
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N 
I world has just seen one of the finest 
examples ever recorded of skill and heroism 
at sea. It is fresh in every mind, and it 
would be superflous to recount it here, but 
some one some day may be glad of the note 
that the report of Captain Fried of the 
President Roosevelt to his head office at New 


found in The Times of Jan. 30. The 
Times of Feb. 1 gives account of the arrival 
of the President Roosevelt on the previous 


i 
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the rescue of the Antinoé’s crew the | History Museum, South Kensington. A 


beginning of the study of these fishes was 
made about six years ago, when Mr. Rodney 
Wood, supplied by the Natural History 
Museum with tanks, collected specimens from 
native fishing. Since then Major C. Christy, 
R.A.M.C., has been researching there with 


a full collector’s equipment, and has for- 


York for the period of time from 3.40 a.m. | warded to the Museum between 2,000 and 


’ : m. Jan. 28 will be | a 
oe oa ee ae eee os ‘The greater number belong to the Cichlidae 


day at Plymouth, with the rescued crew on | 


board, and her enthusiastic reception, and 
also sets out the story of the rescue from the 
diary of Captain Tose, of the Antinoé. The 


names of the two men from the rescuer who | 
lost their lives are Keitman (A.B., a Ger- | 
man) and Wirtamen (Master-at-Arms, of 


Finnish birth). 
HE interest in village histories, which 
has been brought to light by animated 
correspondence in The Times, has had the 
interesting result of suggesting to the 
authorities of the Record Office a scheme for 
a series of temporary exhibitions of docu- 
ments relative to this sort of history at the 
museum. This is designed to show the 
student what sort of material to look out 
for, and assist him in getting at its value. 
Beginning has been made with the village 


of Banstead in Surrey, and five documents— | 


the earliest of the twelfth, the latest of the 
_ fifteenth century—are set out in the tem- 
porary case. Among permanent exhibits 
in the museum is one illustrating ‘‘ rescue 
work ’”’ on ancient documents. In one part 


is seen a quantity of parchment all in shreds | 


and lumps, spoiled by damp and rats; in 
the other are remnants, once in similar con- 
dition, which have been expertly restored. 


A pleasant device for helping people to save 

for travel has been recently adopted in 
America, so Sir A. Maurice Low informs the 
Morning Post. Railway and Steamship 
Companies are selling travel stamps, and 


after these stamps have been accumulated | pj. passport to Leipzig, M. Chaliapine, at 


for an extended trip by sea or land. The | Berlin, presented himself st the general 


in sufficient number, they can be exchanged 


idea is that people who cannot afford a large | 


lump sum for travel at a given moment could 

gather it together if week by week they 

bought stamps towards it instead of useless 

trifles. 

A large collection of fish from Lake Nyassa 
(we take this from The Times of Feb. 

3) has just been received at the Natural 


3,000 specimens of fish. More are to come, 
and many of the forms are both new and 
interesting. 


MONG the short ‘‘ Notes’’ in this month’s 
Connoisseur is one, with three illustra- 
tions, on a relic of Mme Roland. It is a 
miniature of her as a girl and bearing on 
the reverse her maiden name, Manon 
Jeanne Philipon, the artist of which a 
pears not to be known. Attached to the 
miniature covered by talc is a lcck of Mme 
Roland’s black hair and a scrap of the white 
gown jn which she went to her execution. 
These were found with the body of Buzot, 
the man whom she loved but did not marry, 
and who went mad with grief after her 
death. He wandered about the country, 
tracked from place to place, and was found 
at last dead in a field in Castillon, his body 
half eaten by wolves. 


T the annual festival of St. Blaise, ‘cele- 
+* brated at St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, 
there is now carried out the old custom of 
the ‘‘ benediction of the throat.’”’ It con- 
sists of crossing two lighted candles under 
the throat, the while a priest pronounces a 
formula of benediction. This will keep a 
well throat healthy, and make a bad throat 
well. St. Blaise obtained this privilege of 
curing throats by having, on his way to 
execution, touched and relieved a child who 
was suffocating from a bone in his throat. 
Two stories of recent cures thus effected ap- 
pear in the Morning Post of Feb. 3. 


REUTER sends via New York an amusing 


story about M. Chaliapine. It appears 
that, having sent on his trunk containing 


delivery window to receive his letters. The 
clerk refused to give them up without good 
proof of identity. M. Chaliapine offered 
to prove himself the great singer, and there 
and then began to sing. He sang a passage 
from Bioto’s ‘ Mefistofele’ and | ae before 
he had finished the clerk, who had listened 
at first with suspicion, was thrusting the 
letters into his hand. 
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So staay and Historical 
Notes. 


1 oo a 


A “BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CLEOPATRA. 


a following bibliography is offered as a 
contribution to the history of the drama, 
and also to the history of Shakespearean 
influence. 


ds Puurancy : ‘Lives of Anthony and 
Cleopatra.’ The Vitae Paralellae were first 
printed about 1470; they have been trans- 
lated into Bohemian (1865-74), Croatian 
(1891-92), Danish (1876-90), Dutch (1644), 
English (1579), French (1559), German 
(1541), [first Greek edition, 1517], Italian 
(1560) Polish (1835), Spanish (1491). 
Notable editions are by D. Carr, ‘ Lives 
of Coriolanus, Cesar, Brutus, and Antony : 
(Oxford, 1906) ; id., ‘Life of Cesar’ (Ox- 
ford, 1907); Martha Brier, ‘Lives of 
Cesar, Brutus, and Anthony’ (London, 
1909); F. A. Leo, ‘Lives of Coriolanus, 
Cesar, Brutus, and Antony’ (London-Ber- 
lin, 1878). To these two lives can be traced 
practically the whole of the literature about 
Cleopatra. 

2. Boccaccio: ‘De Cleopatra Regina 
Egiptio.’ De Claribus Mulieribus was first 
printed in 1473; it was translated into Eng- 
lish (1789), Flemish (1525), French (1493), 
German (1473), Italian (1506), Spanish 
(1494). 

3. Grutio Lanpr: ‘La Vita di Cleopatra 
Reina d’Kgitto.’ This first work on Cleo- 
patra in lingua vulgare was printed by Carlo 
Gualteruzzi in Venice in 1551. It is in- 
cluded by Renouard, ‘Annales de lU’Im- 
primerie des Alde’ (3rd ed., Paris, 1834), p. 
153. A French tr anslation appeared in 1808. 

4. Crsare pe’ Crsartr: ‘ Cleopatra.’ This 
tragedy was printed in Venice by Giovanni 
Griffio in 1552. 

5. Jonette: ‘ Cleopatre Captive.’ 
tragedy was first performed at Reims in 1552, 
with Jodelle in the cast. It was not printed 
separately, first appearing in ‘ Les Oevvres 
& Meslanges Poetiques d’Estienne Sievr 
dv Lymodin’ (Paris, 1574). The action 
and characters of Cesare’s and Jodelle’s plays 
are much the same: the former, however, 
affects the Senecan manner while Jodelle, of 
course, follows the Greeks. 

6. Hans Sacus: ‘ Die Konigin Cleopatra 
mit Antonio dem Rémer.’ This charmingly 
Naive play is dated ‘‘ Anno Salutis/M.p.Lx. 
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Am 21. Tag Seetniein . but was first 
printed in the fifth and last volume of the 


| edition of Sachs which came out in Nurem- 


| sen ware es doch denkbar, 


This | 


| patra,’ 





berg 1558-79. ‘ 

7. GuILLauME BELLiaRD: ‘ Les Delitiev- 
ses Amours de Mare Antoine & de Cleopatra.’ 
First printed in ‘Le Premier [and only} 
Livre des Poemes de Gvilliame Belliard ’ 
(Paris, 1578). This little-known poem has 
very fine passages. Clément-Larousse, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Opéras’ (Paris, 1904), iv. 
430c., describes this poem as a play. 

8. Garnier: ‘ M. Antoine.’ First printed 
in Paris by Robert Estienne the second in 
1578, and reprinted as part of Garnier’s col- 


_ lected works at Antwerp in 1592; Lyons in 
1592 (twice), 1595, 1597, 1600, 1601, 1602, 


1606, 1608 (twice); Nyort in 1598; Paris 
in 1580, 1582, 1585, 1599 (three times), 1608 
and twice without date; Rouen in 1596 
(twice), 1599, 1604, 1605 (twice), 1609 (four 
times), 1611 (twice), 1612, 1616, 1617, 1618 
(six times), 1619; Saumur in 1602; Tou- 
louse in 1598. ‘Marc Antoine’ was ren- 
dered into English by the Countess of Pem- 
broke (London, 1592), and edited by Wende- 
lin Foerster (Heilbron, 1881) and by Alice 
Luce (Weimar, 1897). 

9, Giovanni Battista GIRALDI CINTHIO : 
‘Cleopatra.’ This tragedy was printed in 
Venice in 1585. J. L. Klein, ‘ Geschichte 
des Dramas’ (Leipzic, 1865-86), v. 352 
says, in a truly striking phrase: ‘‘ Indes- 
selbst moglich, 
vielleicht sogar nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass 
Shakespeare diese Tragedia gekannt hat.” 
The argument appears to be that because 
Shakespeare borrowed from the Hecatom- 
mithi he must necessarily have borrowed 
from ‘ Cleopatra’! 

10. Samuet Danter. ‘The ‘Tragedie of 
Cleopatra.’ ‘First printed in ‘ Delia and 
Rosamond augmented’ (London, 1594). In 
his Preliminary Note to vol. iii. of Dr. Gro- 
sart’s edition of Daniel, Professor Saints- 
bury writes that he cannot think of any 
English tragedies except Daniel’s ‘ Cleo- 
‘ Philotas’ and Kyd’s ‘ Cornelia,’ 
which are distinctly couched in the form of 
the Senecan model. Daniel also writes a 
long poem: ‘A Letter from Octavia to 
Marcus Antonius.’ 

11. Nrcotas DE Montreux: ‘ Tragedie 
de Cleopatre.’ This was first printed in 
the author’s ‘ Oevvre de la Chastete’ (Paris 
1595), a beautiful volume. La Valliére (i. 
261) mentions an edition of 1594, but the 
ag is dated Jan. 1, 1595. 


A. OLEaRIUS Aponts : ‘ Historia 
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von der Cleopatra’ (1606). 
seen this; see Ungherini, ‘Manuel de 
Bibliographie Biographique . . . des femmes 
célébres ’ (Turin-Paris, 1892, etc.), i. 176. 
13. SHAKESPEARE: ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ First performed in 1608 and 
printed in the First Folio. This text was 
admirably facsimiled by Mr. Cobden-San- 
derson at his Doves Press. Excluding ad- 
aptations ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ has been 
only seven times printed separately; edited 
by Thomas Hailes Lacy (London, 1867) ; 
Henry Norman Hudson (Boston 1881); John 
Dicks (London 1883); Henry Morley (Lon- 
don 1889, and again 1905); William James 
Rolfe and J. Thomas, with illustrations by 
Paul Avril (New York-Paris 1891); Mat- 
thew A. Bayfield (London, 1920, in ‘A 
Study of Shakespeare’s Versification.’) In 
addition there are the 1,300 complete edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s works in English and 
the 120 in foreign languages, The play has 
been translated (in addition to translations 
made as part of complete editions); into 
Dutch by W. van Loon (Utrecht 1861), by 
Abraham Seyne Kok (Amsterdam 1880), and 
by Edward B. Koster (Rotterdam, 1904) ; 
into French by Léon Morel (Paris, 1904); into 
German by F. A. Leo (Halle 1870), and by 
Franz Dingelstedt (Vienna 1879); into 
modern Greek by Michael N. Damirales 
(Athens, 1882 and 1911); into Polish by 
Josef Krystyan Ostowski (Paris, 1872); into 
Roumanian by Scarlat Ion Ghica (Bukar- 
est 1893); and into Swedish by Johan Hen- 
rik Thomander (Stockholm 1825). The 
play has been adapted, ‘‘arranged,’’ or 
‘* improved,’’ by Capell and Garick (London 
1758); Andrew Halliday (London 1873); 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree (London 1906); 
Feodor Wehl (in German, Erfurt 1877) ; Gis- 
bert Vincke (in German, Freiburg, 1876). 
So that altogether ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ 
has been printed some fifteen hundred times. 


14. Hans Tuomesen’ Srece: ‘Cleo- 
patra.’ I have not seen this work; it was 
apparently first published as Cleopatra car- 
mine descripta (Copenhagen 1609), and in 


I have not 


the same place and year as ‘ Cleopatra: En | 
The author’s name is | 
C. F. Bricka, | 25. 

361. | Aspides de 


historisk Tragoedia.’ 
variously spelt; I follow 


‘Dansk Biografisk Lexikon,’ xvi. 


werp in 1624; the titlepage has an unidenti- 
tied printer’s mark, ‘ 

lo. THomas May: ‘Tragedie of Cleo- 
patra Queen of Kgypt.’ First acted in 1626 
and printed by Thomas Harper in 1639 with 
May’s ‘Agrippina.’ 

17. Giovannt Capponr: ‘ Cleopatra.’ 
A tragedy printed at Bologna by Vittorio 
Benacci 1n 1628. 

18. Girotamo Graziani: ‘La _ Cleo- 
patra.’ A poem printed at Venice in 1633. 

19. GiuLin Guazzinit: ‘Cleopatra.’ I 
have not seen this ‘‘ Opera Drammatica,”’ 
printed in Venice in 1033. It seems sus- 
piciously like 18, but see the usually re- 
liable Salvioli, ‘ Bibliografia Universale del 
Teatro Dramatico Italiano,’ i. 786. 

20. FRancesco Pona: ‘ Cleopatra.’  [ 
have not seen this tragedy (Venice 1635); 
see Vapereau, ‘ Dictionnaire Universel des 
Littérateurs,’ p. 480; Salvioli, op. cit., 
i. 786. 

21. Isaac pve BenserapdE: ‘La _ Cleo- 
patre.’’ A tragedy first published in Paris 
in 1636. This first play of Benserade’s made 
some stir on its appearance. 

22. JEAN DE Marret: ‘ Le Marc-Antoine 
ov la Cleopatre.’ The printing was done 
by July 14, 1637, but the book did not come 
out betore 1638. 

23. Pacantno Gavupenzio: ‘Di Cleo- 
patra Reina D’Egitto la Vita Considerata.’ 
(Pisa 1642). This work is composed of two 
distinct lives, one historical and the other 
imaginative. 

24. CorNEILLE: ‘La Mort de Pompeéee.’ 
First printed at Paris in 1644 and reprinted 
fourteen times separately and about four 
hundred times as part of Corneille’s works. 
The play was Englished by Mrs, Katherine 
Philipps (‘‘ the Matchless Orinda’’) in 
1663 (London, anonymously), and by ‘* Cer- 
tain Persons of Honour”’ (ie., Kdmund 
Waller, Lord Buckhurst, and others) in 1664. 
It is of Waller’s version that Dryden writes 
in the Dedication of the ‘ Essay of Drama- 
tick Poesy ; ..and 1] am sure that my 
adversaries can bring no such Arguments 
against Verse as the fourth Act of Pompey 
will furnish me with in its defence.’’ 

Franciso DE Rosas Zorrira: ‘ Los 
Cleopatra.’ First printed 


See also Bruun, Bibliotheca Danica, vi. | in ‘ Segvnda Parte de las Comedias de Don 
340; O6cttinger, ‘Bibliographie Biographi- | Francisco de Rojas Zorilla’ (Madrid 1645). 


que Universelle,’ column 331. 


15. Wuritem van NIEUWELANDT: ‘ Aegyp- | out date and imprint : 
tica of te Aegyptische Tragoedia an M. 
Antonivs en Cleopatra.’ 


Published at Ant- 


;I have seen an eight-page pamphlet with- 


‘ Letra de la Musica 
que se Canta en la Famosa Comedia intitu- 
lado: Los Aspides de Cleopatra’; it con- 
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tains a few songs and some scraps of dia- 
jogue not in Zorilla’s play. 

26. CALPRENEDE: ‘ Cleopatre.’ The com- 
plete work is in twelve volumes, the last 
of which appeared in 1658 and the first 
in 1647 (finished printing in 1645). 
volumes were often reprinted one or two at 
atime. Several abridgments also came out, 


Sir Edmund Gosse writes in the ‘ Encycto- 
paedia Britannica’ (11th ed., xiii. 3585); 
‘‘Cleopatre... 
larity... He may claim the doubtful 
praise of being in reality the creator of the 
modern historical novel.’’ 

27. FLeTcHER AND Massincer: ‘ The 
False One.’ Never printed separately, this 
play first appeared in Beaumont 
Fletcher’s ‘Comedies and Tragedies’ of 
1647. 

28. Dario VAROTARI : ‘Tl 
Amante.’ A ‘‘ Drama per musica di Ardio 
Rivarota’’ with music by Marc’ Antonio 
Cesti (Venice, 1651). I have not seen it; cp. 
Sonneck, ‘Catalogue of Opera  Librettos 
printed before 1800,’ i. 273-4. 

29. CaR~o BARTOLOMEO DALLE TORRE: 
‘ Cleopatra.’ 
Ettore Rorobella ’’ (Milan, 1653). 
not seen it; ep. Salvioli, i. 786. 

30. Dante~L CasPaR VON LOHENSTEIN: 
‘Cleopatra.’ This tragedy was first pub- 
lished at Breslau in 1661. 

31. Giacomo patt ANGELO: ‘La Cleo- 
patra.’ I have not seen this libretto; see 
Sonneck, i. 298; Salvioli, i. 787. Published 
1662. 

32. GrorG Neumark: ‘ Die Verfihreri- 
sche Kleopatra.’ First printed in Neu- 
mark’s ‘ Poetisch historischer Lustgarten ’ 
(Frankfort 1665). 

33. Anonymous: ‘ Cleopatra.’ A _ lib- 
retto that I have not seen; cp. Salvioli, i. 
787 ; 131, p. 32. 

34. Carto Maria Macer: 
d’ Augusto in Egitto.’ 


36. Seprey: ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
First played in 1677 at the Duke’s Theatre 


| and printed the same year. 


37. Drypen: ‘All for Love.’ . First 


| performed at the Theatre Royal in 1678, be- 


The | 


ing published the same year. 


38. La CHAPELLE: ‘ Cleopatre.’ First 


| printed at Paris in 1683. 
and R. Loveday translated it into English. 3 ; 
| This musical drama was printed at Naples 
in 1699. 


enjoyed a prodigious popu- | 
'in Alessandria.’ 


39. Matreo Norris: ‘II Marc’ Antonio.’ 


40. Francesco Maria Pactra: ‘ Cesare 
This libretto was first 
printed at Naples in 1699. 

41. Anonymous: ‘ Cleopatra Regnante.’ 


'I have not seen this libretto (Milan 1700); 


and | 


Cesare | 


| 
| 


‘“* Dramma musicale di Mario |! 
I have 


see Salvioli, 1. 788. 

42. F. Novi: ‘G. Cesare e Tolomeo in 
Egitto.’ I have not seen this play (Bologna 
1716); see Bruna Palagi, ‘Giulio Cesare 
nella poesia drammatica italiana e 
straniera’ (Lucca 1918), pp. 173-4, 192. 

43. Nicota Francesco Haym: ‘ Giulio 
Cesare in Kgitto.’ Played at the Haymarket 
in 1724 and printed in the same year in 
English and Italian. The edition of 1787 is 


‘altered out of knowledge by Dr. Arnold for 


music by Handel. 

44. CrppeR: ‘Caesar in Aegypt.’ 
performed at Drury Lane in 1725 
printed the same year. 

45. GtovaNNI Detrino: ‘La Cleopatra.’ 
This tragedy was first printed (Verona 
1725) in the third volume of the ‘ Teatro 
Italiano o scia Scelta di Tragedie per uso 


First 
and 


| della Scena.’ 


46. P. Paoto Carrara: ‘G. Cesare.’ 
Published in Bologna in 1727; I have not 
seen it; cp. Palagi, pp. 143-150, 192. 

47. Anonymous: ‘G. Cesare in Egitto.’ 
I have not seen this (Florence, 1728); see 
Palagi, pp. 174-5, 192). 


48. Francesco BaGiionr: ‘ Cesare in 


| Egitto.’ (Pesaro, 1729). 


‘ll Trionfo | 
A libretto published | 


49. ScrpronE Crcgata: ‘Cleopatra.’ I 
have not seen this tragedy (Naples, 1736); 


at Milan in 1672 that I-have not seen; cp. | see Salvioli, i, 786; Allacci, ‘ Dramaturgia,’ 


Sonneck, i. 1095. 

35. GIACOMO 
‘Giulio Cesare in Egitto.’’ 
I have not seen the earliest edition of this 
hbretto; cp. Sonneck, i. 274, 564. It was 
several times reprinted and translated, the 
music being supplied at various times by 
Geminiano Giacomelli, Antonio Colombo, 
Niccolo Piccini, Niccolo Jommelli, Giuseppe 
Sarti. Bussani has also written a libretto 


Francesco Bussanr: 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ii. 859. 


50. Anonymous: ‘G. Cesare in Egitto’ 


(Venice 1677). | (Naples, 1736); I have not seen this; cp. 


Palagi, pp. 175, 192. 

51. J. B. Ropert Bortetr D’UvELLiEs: 
‘Antoine et Cleopatre.’ ’ First performed 
at the Comédie Francaise in 1741, and 
printed in 1743. The scene is laid in the 
tombs of the Kings of Egypt; into which 
the author succeeds in introducing at one 


that I have not seen entitled ‘ Antonio e | time Antony, Cleopatra, a designing Octavius 
Pompeiano.’ 


| 
i 


| and a kindly Herod. 
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52. FuSsELier: ‘ Cleopatre.’ This 
‘* ballet héroique’’ was first performed be- 
fore the king at the ‘‘ Théatre des petits 
Appartements & Versailles,’ and printed in 
1748. 

53. Erik BRaNDER: 
have not seen this tragedy, which was pub- 
lished at Stockholm in 1749 under the 
pseudonym of Erik Skjoldebrand; see post 
123. 

54. Lovis AmaNnD JaussiN: ‘ Ouvrage 
Historique et Chimique ot l’on examine 
s'il est certain que Cleopatre ait dissous la 
perle qu’on dit qu’elle avala dans un festin.’ 
(Paris 1749). 1 have not, unfortunately, 
of this work; see 


come across a copy 
Ungherini, i. 176. 
59. MarMONTEL: ‘Cleopatre.’ First 


performed and printed in 1750. In the 
death-scene of this tragedy a mechanical 
whistling asp was introduced; evidently it 
was not so successful as a more modern sing- 
ing duck, for Lebrun writes, ‘ Epigrammes,’ 
il, xvi. : 

Au beau Drame de Cleopatre 

Ou fut l’Aspic de Vaucanson, 

Tant fut sifflé, qu’a l’unisson 

Siffaient et Parterre et Theatre; 

Et le Souffleur, oyant cela, 

Croyant encore souffler, siffla. 

56. Marmontet: ‘Cleopatre d’apres 
Histoire.’ (Paris, 1750). 1 have not seen 
this book to which Marmontel refers in his 
preface to 55; cp. post 111, p. 53. 

57. Anonymous: ‘G. Cesare in Kgitto.’ 
(Florence 1753). I have not seen this play; 
see Palagi, pp. 175-6, 192. 

58. Saran FIELDING: 
Cleopatra and Octavia.’ Published in 1757 
as ‘“‘by the Author of David Simple.” 
Among the subscribers were Hogarth, Lord 
Chesterfield, Lady Mary Coke and Garrick. 

59. Prerro Curart: ‘ Cleopatre Regina 
de Kgitto.’ 
(Venice, 1761); see Salvioli, i. 788. 

60. Jacopo DuRranpi: 
Egitto.’ 
the first volume of the author’s 
Drammatiche.’ 

61. Merastasio (?): ‘ Antoine et Cleo- 
patre.’ According to Sonneck (i. 125-6) the 
three unnumbered pages in Metastasio’s 


‘The Lives of 


‘ Opere 
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65, AtFreRI: ‘ Antonio e Cleopatre.’ On 
the MS. Alfieri wrote: ‘‘ Rappresentarsi 
per mia disgrazia e fortuna il 16 giugno 
1775 nel Teatro Carignano in Torino.’ First 
printed at Florence in 1804; translated into 
English by Bowring, ‘ Tragedies of Alfieri’ 
(J.ondon, 1876), who quotes a letter from 
which it appears that a friendly critic ad- 
vised Alfieri to improve himself by reading 
45 above (Bowring, 1i. 421). 

64. Gruseppe Canziani: ‘II Trionfo di 
Cesare in Egitto.’ A ballet with this namie 
with music by Giuseppe Antonio Le Messier 
is mentioned in the preliminary pages of 65 
according to Sonneck, i. 298, 110. 

65. CESARE OLIVERI: ‘ Cleopatra.’ Tumis 
libretto, with the music of Carlo Monza, was 
performed in 1776 and published at Turin 
wihout date; I have not seen it. See Son- 
neck, i, 298. 

66. GrusEPPE CaNzIANI: ‘ Cleopatra.’ On 
pp. 21-28 of Canziani’s ‘ Kumene’ (Venice 
1778) is given a detailed description. of 
‘* Cleopatra, ballo tragico pantomimo.... 
del Giuseppe Canziani.’’ I have nog seen 
it; ep. Sonneck, i. 458. 

67. Henry Brooke: ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ First published in the second vol- 
ume of ‘ A Collection of the Pieces formerly 
published by Henry Brooke, Esq. . .’ (Lon- 
don 1778). Brooke’s daughter later pub- 
lished an edition of her father’s works from 
which she left out what she considered un- 
worthy of his genius, the tragedy of the un- 
fortunate Cleopatra being ‘one of the 
sufferers. 

68. BeRNHARD CHRISTIAN D’ARIEN: ‘ An- 
tonius und Cleopatra.’ This ‘‘ duodrama 
mit Gezang’’ was published in the issues of 


ithe Berlin Litteratur-und Theater-Zeitung 


for Nov. 27 and Dec. 4, 1779. It was per- 


| formed on Nov. 15, but never published in 
‘book form. 


I have not seen this libretto | 


d . | Without date. 
‘Cesare in| 
First published (Turin, 1766) in | 


4 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 


69. Marrra VeRrazs: ‘Cleopatra.’ Per- 
formed in 1779 at Milan where it was printed 
I have not seen this libretto; 
cp. Sonneck, i. 298. 

70. CoRNELIUS VON AYRENHOFF: ‘ Kleo- 
patra und Antonius.’ This play was first 
performed in 1783 and published in the 
author’s collected works (Vienna 1801), 
which also contain (ii. 189-206) an ‘‘ Ehren- 
rettung der Kénigin Kleopatra gegen den 


‘Antigono’ (Monaco, n.d.) contain the | Hyrn. August v. Kotzebue,’’ written in 1801. 


argument of the above ballet. 

62. J. B. Lacoste: 
and Paris 1774). 
tragedy; see Barbier, 


ouvrages anonymes,’ i. 617e. 


71. CrEeoMENE Taurico:  ‘ Cleopatra.’ 


‘ Cleopatre.’ (Dijon This tragedy was published at Foligno in 
I have not seen this | 1786; I have not seen it; ep. Salvioli, ii. 59. 
‘Dictionnaire des Bassano. in 1788. 


72. Marescatcur: ‘ Antonio e:  Cleo- 
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patra.’ This tragedy was published at | Most of the pages contain Latin notes on 
Bassano in 1788. Greek grammar, Hebrew, Chaldean and 
73. ANTONIO Bonvcci : ‘Cleopatra | similar matter; but at the end. there follow 
Regina di Egitto.’ I have not seen this a number of pieces of verse which seem to 
tragedy (Florence, 1789) ; cp. Salvioli, i. 788. | have been copied into the book by various 
74. ANTONIO SimMoNE SocRaFt: ‘Laj|hands. Some of them are signed with the 
Morte di Cleopatra.’ A musical tragedy | author’s name. Among the unsigned pieces 
first performed at Verona in 1791 and re- Le one (written very neatly in the old Eng- 
peated at Trieste in 1792, Venice 1794, | lish script) which can be identified as Bishop 
Genova 1795, Modena 1796, Naples 1798, | Corbet’s. This piece is entitled ‘ Nonsense’ 
Venice 1800, London 1801, Trieste 1804, | in Gilchrist’s edition, and in his table of 
Parma 1804, London 1806, Paris 1813, Venice | contents Gilchrist puts an asterisk to it to 
1817. It was published in London, the text — that it was not in the three earlier 
in Italian and English, in 1801. “ Chi} (seventeenth century) editions. Gilchrist 
mi guarda enon rispondo!’’ is rendered | prints it with the reference ‘‘ Ashmole’s 
‘‘Some gazes at me and don’t answer !”’ | Museum A 37,” and his version runs as fol- 
75. Vicentr RopkIGUEZ DE ARELLANO | lows, in three stanzas: 








y pL Arco: ‘Marco Antonio y Cleopatra.’ | 


This one-act tragedy was published as a 
pamphlet about 1790 in Madrid (?) I am 


indebted to Dr. Henry Thomas for know- | 


ledge of it. 

76. Hetnrich JULIUS VON SODEN VON 
SassANFART: ‘ Kleopatra.’ 
was published in the 58th volume of the 
‘Deutsche Schaubihne ’ (Augsburg, 1793). 

77. KorzesuEe: ‘ Octavius.’ This tragedy 
was printed in the 12th volume of Kotzebue’s 
collected plays (Leipzic and Vienna 1840). 
In the 14th volume of the same collection 
is Kotzebue’s parody of current Cleopatra 
tragedies; it opens: 


Mein Casar ist nun todt! und mit ihm 


alle Freuden 
D’'rum trink ich griinen Thee and _lese 
Werthers Leiden. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


(T'o be concluded). 


BISHOP CORBET’S *‘ NONSENSE.’ 


THERE has come into the hands of the 
present writer a manuscript book, 


written, for the most part at least, in the | 


seventeenth century, which throws new light 
on cne of the printed ms of the witty 


Richard Corbet, 1582-1635. Corbet’s poems 


were published in his lifetime, and were | 


issued again in 1807 under the editorship of 
Octavius Gilchrist, who introduced from 
manuscript sources several that had not been 
published before. Corbet’s verses, it appears, 
were often known in manuscript among his 
friends. 


This manuscript book belonged in 1680 to | 


one Valentine Cabeck, who, according to 
Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ entered 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1678. 


This tragedy | 


Like to the thundering tone of 
speeches, 
Or like a lobster clad in logicke breeches, 
Or like the gray-furre of a crimson catt, 
Or like the moone-calfe in a slip-shodde hatt : 
Even such is he who never was begotten 
oo children were both dead and 
rotten. 


unspoke 


Like to the fiery tombstone of a cabbage, 
Or like a crabbe-louse with its bag and 
baggage, 
Or like the four-square circle of a ring, 
Or like the hey dinge, dingea dingea dinge: 
Even such is he who spake, and yet no 


doubt 
Spake to small purpose, when the tongue 
was out. 
Like to a faire, fresh, faiding, withered 
rose, 


Or lyke to rhyming verse that runs in prose, 
Or lyke the stumbles of a tinder-box, 
Or lyke a man that’s sound yet hath the 
OX : 
Beal such is he who dyed, and yet did 
laugh 
To see these lines writ for his epitaph. 
Now the manuscript copy of these lines in 
Cabeck’s book differs a good deal from this 
version. It contains more lines and several 
different readings. Headed, not ‘ Nonsense,’ 


‘but ‘ Sense,’ it runs as follows: 
Bishop, successively of Oxford and Norwich, ; 


Like to the silent tone of unspoke speeches, 

Or like a Lobstar clad in Logicke breeches, 

Or like the gray fleece of a crimson cat, 

Or like the moon-calf in a slip-shoo hat, 

Or like the shadow when the sun is gone, 

Or like a thought that nere was thought 
upon; 

Even such is man, who never was begotten, 

Untill his children were both dea and 
rotten. 

Like to the ivorie tooth-stone of a cabbage, 

Or like a crab-louse with his bag and 
baggage, 

Or like the four-square circle of a ring, 

Or like the hey ding ding a ding ding, 
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Or like the garbage of a quaffing dish, 

Or like the brainiest brains of butter’d fish, 

Even such is man, who without doubt, 

Spoke ved small purpose when his tongue was 
out. 

Like to the fresh fading withered rose, 

Or like to Rithme and verse that runs in 


prose, 
Or like the humbles of a tinder-box, 
Or like a man that is sound and hath the 


pox, 

Or like a hobnail rogue in single pence 

Lest it should want its preterperfect sense. 

Even such is man who dyed, and then did 
laugh 

To see these strange lines on his Epitaph. 

While there are metrical and perhaps other 


defects in this version, the ‘‘ ivory tooth-stone”’ | 


of a cabbage seems better than ‘‘fiery tomb- 


stone,’’ and ‘‘humbles’’ (inward parts) of | 


a tinderbox gives a more intelligible sense 
that ‘‘ stumbles ’’—a word, by the by, quoted 
by the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ with Gil- 
christ’s version of this very passage to illus- 
trate it. Curiously enough “ slipshoo”’ or 
‘“ slip-shodde ’”’ hat has its fellow in another 
of Corbet’s poems, ‘ Non Sequitur,’ which 
is in a similar vein: 

Saturne crawls much like an iron catt, 

To see the naked moone in a slipshott hatt. 

The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘‘slipshott,’’ is rather 
puzzled for the meaning, as it cites this 
passage. 

What we have here is another tradition 
for this particular piece of Corbet’s. Neither 


version was published in his lifetime. 1 | 


suggest as a possibility that the Cabeck ver- 
sion may have come down from Valentine 
Cabeck’s grandfather (see Venn), who was a 
beneficed clergyman in Corbet’s time in the 
diocese of Norwich. 


Also in the same handwriting is the fol- | 


lowing set of lines, which seem to be so like 
Bishops Corbet’s ‘‘ nonsense’’ style that I ap- 
pend them. Is the authorship known ?: 
There was an invisible foxe by chance, 
Did meet two invisible geese: 
He led them a fine invisible dance, 
For a hundred crowns a piece. 
Invisible all but his head, he would goe, 
But when it came to be tride, 
Not only his hand which was left he did 
show, 
But a faire paire of heeles beside: 
Invisible since their wits have been, 
But yet there is hope of either; 
Their wits and their crowns may return 


again 
Invisible altogether. 

If the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ agrees, I hope 
to say something of the other verses in the 
book later on. 

C, W.. Bropryss. 


|** NIHIL AGIT FRUSTRA”: “NON 
| FACIT SALTUM,’’—In the ‘ Religio 

Medici’ (sect. xv.) Sir Thomas Browne says 

that Natura nihil agit frustra is ‘‘ the only 
| indisputable axiom, in philosophy.’’ Aris. 

totle thrice quotes it as proverbial (Pol. 1, 
2, 10) dude yap, ws paper, patyy 7 dio 
| ovet, (‘de caelo,’ L. 4, 6.) 6 d€ Beds Kau * 
| pvois ovdey patnv rowotew and (II. 11, 1), 
9 S& pics dvdev dAdyws ode paTyv Toe. 
| In the form natura nihil facit frustra it 
‘occurs in a work attributed to Albertus 
; Magnus (‘ de secretis mulierum,’ c. i.). St. 
Augustine means much the same, when he 
says (I do not remember where) Omne quod 
| est, recte est, which Pope has paraphrased 
(‘ An Essay on Man,’ I. 294, and IV. 394), 
‘** Whatever is, is right.”’ 

However, this maxim seems to be quite as 
doubtful as what used to be held as an axiom 
Natura non facit saltum, and was quoted as 
such by Jacques Tissot (1613), and afterwards 
by Leibnitz (1646-1716), Linnaeus (1707-78), 
and many others. Modern philosophers 
seem to some extent to have discarded this 
| latter view. See the interesting paper on 
“Modern Science and the Theory of Con- 
tinuity ’ by the Rev. John Ashton, S.J., in 
The Dublin Review for January, 1926. As 
Father Ashton points out ‘‘ even Thomas 
Huxley believed that ‘ Nature does make 
jumps now and then’; and he thought that 
Darwin would have made his _ position 
| stronger had he not embarrassed himself by 
‘a too frequent appeal to the aphorism, 
| Natura non facit saltum.”’ 
| Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘THE NAME OLAV IN OXFORDSHIRE 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
'—In the Hundred Rolls for Oxfordshire, 7 
| Edw. I (1278) I find under Churchill three of 
ithe villant (of the 27 each of whom held a 
| virgate) named Andrew, Thomas and Ralph, 
‘each described as filius Olive. This may 
| stand for Olive, genitive of Oliva. But was 
| that female Christian name in use in Eng- 
| land at that time? Or is it probable that a 
man would be described as son of the female 
parent? May it not stand for the Nor- 





| wegian name Olav? It is a possible name 


in Oxfordshire, for as I learn from a most 
interesting paper by the Rev. Thomas B. 
Willson on the St. Olav Churches in the 
British Isles in ‘ Norsk Britisk Forening 
Stavenger, Aarbok, 1924’ there is a church 
dedicated. to St. Olav in North Oxford- 


shire, namely that of Fritwell, ‘‘ perhaps the 





finest and most interesting of all the St. 
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Olav churches in England.’’ The church, 
says Mr. Willson, dates from the twelfth 
century, and ‘‘ the observance of St. Olav’s 
Day has continued, I believe, unbroken for 
centuries and is kept as the village ‘ feast ’ 
day.”” Fritwell is about twenty miles from 
Churchill, so that it is not impossible to 
find in the latter village a man named 
after the patron saint of the church of the 


former. E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


‘6 T)ANSKERS ” IN ‘ HAMLET.’—In the 
second act, first scene, of ‘Hamlet’ 
Polonius says: 

“Enquire me first what Danskers are in 
Paris.”’ 

In the ‘ N.E.D.’ the explanation of ‘‘ Dans- 
kers’’ is given as ‘‘a Dane,” and in all 
translations of ‘ Hamlet’ the word is dealt 
with in a similar manner. This is, how- 
ever, a geographical and philological error, 
according to Dr. Gosta Langenfelt, a Swede, 
who has contributed an interesting article 
on the subject in Finsk Tidskrift. Dr. 
Langenfelt clearly proves that Shakespeare’s 
work ‘‘ dansker,’’ has no reference to Danes 
or Denmark, but is the mediaeval name of 
the citizens of the port of Danzig on the 
Baltic. The old name of this city was Dan- 
tasche, Danscke or Danzke. Even in old 
Danish literature the Danes themselves re- 
fer to the Danziger men as Dansker. 

Dr. Langenfelt is of opinion that Shakes- 
peare meant Danes, but got hold of the 
wrong word; or the mistake may have been 
due to Shakespeare’s Jack of knowledge in 
geography. 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 

PISCOPAL DESIGNATIONS: FUL-. 

HAM. —It seems worth while to note 
in‘ N. & Q.’ that the Bishop who is to take 
charge of the Anglican chaplaincies in North 
and Central Europe is receiving his title 
from Fulham. The reason for this will be 
found explained in The Times of Feb. 2. 
It is that there is no piece of British terri- 
tory within the region of his charge which 
could afford him his title. Since the Bishop 
is a suffragan to the Bishop of London : 
Fulham has been chosen as having been so 
long closely connected with the London see. 
The titles of Bishops present several points 
of curious interest. An English Bishop has 
recently gone to Japan with the title of 
Bishop in Kobé. ‘‘ Bishop in Northern 
and Central Europe ’’ would doubtless be too 
comprehensive a title. 

A. & 


Readers’ Queries. 


M HE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY.—I find 

at 3 S. vii. 120, the rather surprising 
statement that the cuirasses worn by the 
Household Cavalry, apparently at the date 
of the communication (1865), belonged to the 
time of the Commonwealth. Is this still 
the case? Did not the Life Guards fight at 
Waterloo without cuirasses? When did they 
resume them ? 

Q. W. R. 


RENCH CHAPEL, PADDINGTON.—In 
Dorset Mews East, Paddington Street, 
according to ‘Old and New London,’ a house 
served as the home of the French émigré 
clergy in 1791-3, and here they celebrated 
the divine offices till they could open their 
chapel in King Street. Can this house be 
identified? What is the history of the 
chapel in King Street ? 
E. 
GADBURY FAMILY OF HIGH WY- 
COMBE, BUCKS.—Vincent Mundy, son 
of Sir John Mundy, Goldsmith, and Mayor 
of London, married Juliana Gadbury, sister 
of Richard Gadbury, about the year 1535- 
1540. 1 am anxious to obtain information 
regarding the Gadbury family. 

Vincent Mundy’s ancestors were connected 
with High Wycombe, where he himself held 
land, and Edmund Gadbury, of High Wy- 
combe, dying about 1530, left to his sons 
property at Chilton, Crendon, and Water- 
stoke. 

Thomas Gadbury, Goldsmith, occurs in a 
London Lay Subsidy in 15 Henry VIII. 

Juliana Mundy’s sister married ——— 
Paris. 

P. D. Munpy. 
((AMDEN HOUSE. — This was, I believe 
destroyed by fire circa 1850. What is 
the correct date, and where can I find a 
description of the conflagration ? 
Hueu S. GLADSTONE. 
Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


6 PA UL PRY.’’—What was the real name 
of the person so-called circa 1850-64 ? 
Hucu §. GLaDsTone. 

RIVER COMMUNICATION. 

want to know what time was 


ONDON : 
—I 


reckoned, in the days when people took boat 
as we take a ’bus, to get by water, say, from 
the Tower to Whitehall, or from Greenwich 
to And how long would it take 


the Tower. 
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to cross, say, from Westminster to Lambeth ? 
I am, of course, aware that the tide would 
make a difference, but people must have 
allowed for that as we allow for stoppages 
on ’bus-routes during the most busy hours 
of the day. 


Wind and tide favouring, would one get | 


from London Bridge to Deptford quicker by 
water or on foot ? 

I should also be glad to know what were 
the watermen’s charges—and how these com- 
pared with the charge for a coach. 
watermen and coachmen paid by time or by 
distance ? 

H. F. 


‘© WIND YOUR P’s AND Q’s.”—I should 


be much interested to know the origin | 


of this expression and what its original 
meaning was. 
A. H. Cooper-PRicHarD. 

(This query was asked at 1 8S. iii, 328 (Apr. 
26, 1851). i 
the effect that the expression ‘“ arose from the 
ancient custom of hanging a slate behind the 
alehouse door, on whic 
(i.e., Pint or Quart) against the name of each 
customer, according to the quantity which he 
had drunk ’’—to be paid for on the Saturday 
when the drinker got his wages. At ibid. 
p. 463, however, somebody gave it as his opinion 
that the phrase was originally ** Mind your 
toupées and your queues.” At ibid. p. 523 
the querist wrote again and said he had heard 
from a printer that the saying had originated 
among printers, since young compositors found | 
it very difficult to discriminate between these | 
two letters. Then, at 1 S. iv. 11, CHARLEs | 
Knieut expressed the opinion that the last ex- | 
planation—or rather, perhaps, an explanation 
from the schoolroom—was the right one; since 
to distinguish between these two letters has | 
always been difficult to a child. To the toupée | 
explanation he objects that it is wide of the 
meaning of the phrase which enjoins a regard 
to small differences and wariness not to be | 
deceived by apparent resemblances. 

At 1S. vi. 150 the query was repeated—as 
one of a set of queries on popular phrases, in 
the form of a quotation from ‘The Four! 
Knaves ’ : 


Bring in a quart of maligo, right true; 
‘And looke, you rogue, that it be pee and kew. 


The querist was referred to the earlier cor- 
respondence. Many years afterwards, 5 S. v. 74 
(Jan. 22, 1876) appeared a reply containing a 
suggestion from France. French having been 
so long the legal language, might not the 
saying have begun as ‘‘ Mind you are ready 
with the parceque when the pourquoi is 
asked ”’? In the Eighth Series (xii. 220), 


under ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ the Editor, 
JosePH KNIGHT, in answer. to a repetition of 
the query, gave the references and adopted the ! 
“pint and quart” explanation.| 
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Were | 


At ibid., p. 357, a reply appeared to. 


| (XREEK HYMNS.—I should be most grate. 
| ful for a list of what editions there are 
| (whether English or —— of the original 
| text of Greek hymns. What MSS., or what 
| editions, did John Mason Neale use in mak. 
}ing his translations? Has anything been 
brought out, or is anything in prospect, like 
the ‘ Karly Latin Hymns with Introduction 
and Notes’ of the late A. S. Walpole 
| brought out a year of two ago by the Can. 
bridge Press ? 


PEREGRINUS. 
KEWCASTLE HOUSE, CLERKEN: 
WELL.—What was the exact site of 
, Newcastle House, Clerkenwell Green? When 
was the house destroyed? Is any portion 
still standing? Some remains of the old 
convent on which the house was built were, 
1 believe, to be seen about the middle of the 
last century. Are they still there? 
R 


'ROMWELL’S HEAD.—There is consider. 
able correspondence in ‘N. & QQ’ for 


| 1864 regarding a mummified head which its 


was written P. or Q. | 


owner declared was the head of Oliver Crom- 
well. What has become of it? 
R. 


‘MmHE DEATH OF TOM MOODY.’ —I1s 

the original of this picture, by Dean 
Wolstenholme, Junr., in existence, and 
where ? 

G. O’F. 

(ORTH AND SOUTH BURIAL. — An 
IN“ Account of the graveyard of Thirsk 
Parish Church, which appeared recently in 


| the Darlington and Stockton Times, mentions 
‘the fact that many of the graves are placed 


north and south instead of east and west. 
What is the explanation of this departure 
from the usual custom? Does it occur 
any other churchyard in England or else 
where ? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
‘6 T)RAW <A BEAD.” — This is an 
Americanism, I believe. What does 


it signify, and from what is it derived? 
IGNORANS. 


OWiSss NOSTALGIA.—This has long been 

proverbial among us, in spite of the fact 
that the Swiss readily visit foreign countries 
for educational. or commercial purposes, and 
endure this sort of exile for fae stretches 
of time. Has the impression that they 


| suffer more than other peoples from nostalgia 


any foundation in fact? When is it first 
mentioned? T should be glad of any out-o- 
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should also be glad to know whether this 


tendency to nostalgia, if it was ever a fact, | 


is still to be observed. 
A. C. 
AWS OF WAR: PRECEDENT. — 
Searching in ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject 
I find at 4 S. i. 226, replies to a question 
on articles of war in which one writer says 
that the laws of war are part of the law 
of nations, of indefinite antiquity, and 
dependent either on precedent or principle. 
‘When the former can be found, the matter 
is easily dispatched.’’ It is a case of this 
sort that 1 am desirous to ascertain. Could 
any reader tell me of instances (both ancient 
and of recent date) where a dispute involv- 
ing the ‘‘law of nations’’ was settled by 
reference to precedent ? 


LOYD’S: ‘“S,.G.’?: ‘* POLICY.”’—In a 
recent article in the City Press on the 
‘History of Lloyd’s ’—the marine insurance 
institution, the new headquarters of which 
is being erected in Leadenhall Street—it is 
stated that no definite explanation has been 
found why the letters ‘‘S.G.’’ appear on 
the left-hand corner of a Lloyd’s policy; 
and also why such a document was first 
called a ‘‘ policy ’’? although varying sugges- 
tions have been made on both points. Is it 
possible for ‘N. & Q.’ to clear them up? 
J. LanpreaR Lucas. 
RMY LISTS.—What army lists exist of 
officers 1640-1650 ? 
CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 
WOOL-BROKERS, XIII AND XIV 
CENTURIES.—Some time ago I 


asked if any lists of merchants from Flan- | 


ders and the Low Countries settling in Eng- 
land were obtainable, but had no replies. I 
still think such lists or permissions may 
exist in unpublished records, so I now repeat 
the query, hoping for better luck. 


KR. E. Corr. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
INNHZUS REFERENCES WANTED. — 
Exact references are desired to ‘ Lin- 
neus’s Dream ’ (? London Evening Post, 1753), 
and ‘Linneus on the Study of Nature,’ by 
William Sowerby (? The Friendly Companion). 
. ARDAGH. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 
on p. 4 of his first vol. of ‘ Memoirs,’ 
quotes :— 
Un pied dans le cercueuil, 
De Vautre faisant des gambades. 
This is very familiar, but I cannot trace it. 
Where does it come from? 


HARMATOPEGOS. 
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Replies. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WILL: THE STIGMA 


REMOVED. 

(cl. 39, 84). 
Iss) DORMER HARRIS, of  Lea- 
mington Spa, has kindly sent me 


an abstract of the will, dated 1534, of 
William Hopkyns of Erdington in War- 
wickshire, smith. In it the testator says: 
I give ‘“‘to Johne my wife the 3rd part of 
all my goods, and the other parts to my 6 
children by even portions, and my debts 
paid, and I brought to the ground.” The 
reference is to ‘ The Midland Record Society,’ 
vol. lv, (1900.) The word in italics should 
be omitted, 

Here the testator contemplated the divi- 
sion of his goods into three parts, namely, 
one-third for his wife, one-third for himself, 
and the remaining third for his children 
equally. Instead of bestowing his own 
third part on other objects, as he might 
have done, he gave it to his children. He 
was following the common law explicitly. 

Ii is clear that the common law regarding 


, the shares of wife and children prevailed in 


Warwickshire in 1534. Sir Henry Finch, 
Shakespeare’s contemporary, regarded it as. 
the general law of the land, and as binding 
on all men, ‘‘ whether any will be made or 
no.”’ 

Mr. Keogu has mistaken the point. So 
far was Charles Knight from giving “all 
the essentials in this matter’’ that he does 
not even mention the question of Shake- 
speare’s personal estate, which was the sub- 
ject of my article. It has long been admitted 
that the poet’s widow was entitled to dower 
in his real estate. The fact is confirmed by 
Sir Sidney Lee in his unequalled ‘ Life.’ 

8. O. Appy. 


Whatever restrictions there were on a man’s 
right to dispose of the whole of his goods and 


| other personal estate at the time when Brac- 


ton and Fleta wrote, they seem gradually to 
have died out so far as the greater part of 
the country was concerned. It is true that 
they las longest in the Province of York, 
the City of London, and in parts of Wales, 
but they were, in later days, treated as local 
customs peculiar to those localities. 

Though Lord Chief Justice Coke clearly 
misquoted Bracton, and appears to have been 
quite wrong in his view that these restric- 
tions never were considered as part of the 
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common law, it is a great question whether 
in his day they were recognised as applying 
anywhere except by virtue of a local custom. 
The 6th edition of Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law ’ (1797), vol. iv., p. 440, states: 


Fitzherbert saith, The writ de rationabili 
parte bonorum lieth, where the wife, or 
sons and daughters of the deceased cannot 
have their reasonable part of the deceased’s 
goods, after the debts are paid, and funeral 
expenses satisfied (Fitzherbert, Natura Bre- 
vium, 284). And it seemeth, he says, by 
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—. 


tofore in existence in the province of York 
as existing by virtue of the custom of that 
province. Clearly such restrictions must 
have died out at a considerably earlier period 


_in the province of Canterbury generally, and 


statute of magna charta, c. 18. that this was | 


the common law of ihe realm; and so 
says) it appeareth by Glanvil. (F. ‘N. BY’ 
284), 


And in the 31 Edward III, a woman did 
demand the moiety of her husband’s goods 
because he had no children, and counted 
{that is, based her claim] on the custom 
of the realm. (F. ‘N. B.’ 284). 

But in after times, and by degrees [this 
shows the change from claim by the common 
law applying to the whole country, to a claim 
by the locai custom of a particular place] 
they came to count [that is, base their claim | 
upon the particular custom of such and such 
places. (F. ‘N. B.’ 284). 


And accordingly the writs in the register 
do rehearse the customs of particular counties, 
and are of this form: — The King to the 
Sheriff, etc., If W., who was the wife of D. 
shall make us secure, ete., that you summon 
E. and F., Executors of the testament of the 
aforesaid D., that they be etc., to shew why, 
seeing that according to the custom of the 
county aforesaid hitherto obtained, wives after 
the death of their husbands ought to have 
their reasonable part of the goods and 
chattels of their husbands, they the same 
Executors aforesaid from her the said W. her 
reasonable part to the value of 10 marks of 
the goods and chattels which were of the 
aforesaid D. heretofore her husbahd, they do 
detain unjustly, and refuse to render them 
unto her; to the great damage and grievance 
of her the said W.. and against the custom 
aforesaid, etc. 


The King, etc., Forasmuch as B. and S. his 
sister have made us secure, etc., that you 
summon E. and F., Executors of the testament 
of D. of etc., that they may be, etc., to show 
why according to the custom in the county 
aforesaid hitherto obtainel and approved, 
children after the death of their fathers who 
are not their heirs, nor were promoted in the 
life of their fathers, ought to have their 
reasonable parts, etc., etc. 


(he ; 


in the absence of any direct evidence that 
at the date of Shakespeare’s will, there was 
any local custom in Warwickshire restricting 
a testator’s right of disposition over his 
whole personal estate, it appears to me that 
it would be unsafe to assume that any such 
restrictions then existed there. 

I give two additional examples of Lanca- 
shire wills in which a restriction on a testa- 
tor’s power of disposition is recognised. 

Will of Thomas Shuttleworth, of Smithells 
(near Bolton), County Lancaster, Gent., 
dated 25 Sept., 1593, whereby (inter alia) he 
directed all his goods, debts, duties, moneys 
and chattels (certain leases excepted) to be 
divided into three parts, whereof the first 
part he gave to Anne his wife, in the name 
of her reasonable part of his goods according 


‘to the custom of this country, the second 


The act of 4 William III, Cap. 2, which | 


gives the inhabitants of the Province of York 
(except the freemen of the cities of Chester 
and York) powers to. dispose of all their 


goods and personal estate in as ample a man- | 


ner as any person in the province of Canter- 
bury might do, treats the restrictions there- 


part to his sons Nicholas and Ughtred, and 
his daughters Anne, Elenor, and Elizabeth, 
equally to be divided between them, for and 
in the name of their reasonable child’s parts 
and portions of his goods according to the 
custom aforesaid. The third part was 
given to satisfy certain legacies and bequests. 
(‘The Shuttleworth Accounts,’ Chetham 
Soc., p. 981). 

Will of John Webster, of Clitheroe, County 
Lancaster, Physician (the author of the 
‘ Displaying of supposed Witchcraft ’), dated 
35 Jan., 1680. ‘‘ And as for my goods, cattels, 
and chattels I conceive’’ (he left no issue) 
‘the one halfe of them by the custome of 
the province of Yorks doth belong to my deare 
and lovinge wife Elizabeth Webster, of 
which I wish her much happy inioyment, and 
for the other halfe comonly called the dead’s 
part, or the Testator’s part, I doe frely give 
and bequeath them to my said dear and 
loving wife.’’ (Copy Will obtained by me 
from the Chester Registry). 

However, as there was admittedly a local 
custom in the province of York, wills from 
that province can hardly be considered as 
settling the question, whether any similar 
custom existed in Warwickshire at the date 
of Shakespeare’s will. It is to be hoped that 
antiquarians in that county will investigate 
local wills of the period, to see what evidence 
they furnish with reference to the important 
suggestions made by Mr. Appy. 

Wm. Srvr- WEEKS 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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USTACE WHITH, CATHOLIC 
MARTYR (cl. 64).—Eustace White was 
born at Louth, Lincolnshire, of Protestant 
parents, but before his father’s death became 
3 Catholic. From 31 Oct., 1584, he was 
a student at the English College, Rheims, 
whence he proceeded to Rome in 1986 and 
was admitted to the English College on Oct. 
24, being then wt. 26. Ordained priest in 
Rome, he returned to Rheims 28 Oct., 
1588, and on 2 Nov. departed for England, 
where his missionary work was confined to 
the West Country. On 1 Sept., 1591, he 
was arrested at Blandford, Dorset; sent to 
the Privy Council sitting at Basing, where 
he remained a week; then sent to London 
and confined in Bridewell (18 Sept.). In 
Bridewell he was tortured on seven occasions 
by the notorious Topcliffe in the vain hope 
that he would incriminate others. All his 
belongings had been taken from him, and he 
would have starved in prison but for a little 
food which a fellow prisoner passed to him 
through a hole in the cell wall. On 5 Dec. 
he was tried at the King’s Bench, West- 
minster, as a seminary priest in England 
contrary to 27 Eliz., Cap 2, and sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered. This 
sentence was carried out on 10 Dec., at Ty- 
burn. 

If Mr. Gippons desires further details I 
shall be pleased to give him a full list of 
sources for the life of the Ven. Eustace 
White. In return I should be glad to have 
the names of his father and mother. 

Rory FLetTcHErR. 

A full account of the life and death of 
Eustace or Eustachius White will be found 
in Challoner’s ‘Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests’ (ed. 1878, pp. 187-181). See also 
‘The 105 Martyrs of Tyburn’ (1917, pp. 77, 
78). White was a secular priest who came 
on the English mission in 1588. He was 
apprehended in 1591, cruelly tortured in 
Bridewell under Topcliffe, and hanged at 
Tyhurn (with another priest and three lay- 
men) on Dec. 10, 1591. White and his com- 
panions have been recognised as ‘‘ Vener- 
able’? by the Roman Church. 

D. O. Hunter Brare. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

This person was born at Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1560, and suffered at Tyburn Dec. 
10, 1591. _ His parents were heretics, and 
his conversion to the catholic religion resulted 
im a curse from his father. Before his 
execution, says Foley, he was cruelly tortured 
by Topcliffe upon the well-known and horrible 
“Topcliffe rack.” He was educated at 
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~Kheims (1084) and at Rome (1586), where 


he was ordained (‘ Catholic Encyclopedia ’ ). 
He came to the West of England in 1583, 
and was betrayed at Blandford, Dorset, three 
months before his death. WPolydore Plasden 
and three laymen were executed at the same 


| time. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

There are a number of references to 
Kustace White in vol. vy. (1908) of the 
Catholic Record Society’s Publications. He 
was executed at Tyburn on Dec. 10, 1591, 
after being ‘““grevously tortured in Bred- 
well.”’ 

A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

OHEMIAN MILITARY ORDER (cl. 

63). — Caballero, * Diccionario general 
de la Lengua Castellana’ has the following 
brief mention under ‘ Tusino’: 

Orden de Caballeria de Bohemia y Austria, 
cuya insignia era una cruz verde de la torma 
de la de Montesa en habito colorado. 

Meyer, ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ vol. xii. 
(1853), under ‘Tusin,’ describes the order 
as a medizeval one in Austria and Hungary, 
distinguished by a white (sic) mantle and a 
green cross, who were famous in the wars 
against the Turks. ‘‘ Naheres ist unbekannt.”’ 

There is a fuller account, under ‘ Tusiner 
titter-Orden,’ in Zedler’s ‘ Universal-Lexi- 
con,’ vol. xlv. 1(745), col. 2049. The Order 
is there said to date back to 1562,* and to 
have flourished for a long time in Austria 
and Bohemia under the Kule of St. Basil. 
The knights took an oath of married chastity 
and of obedience to the Catholic Church; the 
pattern of their red mantle with its green 
cross is described. We are told that there 
is no record of the founder’s name or of the 
reason for their designation. According to 

| some the Order was founded for the protec- 
tion of the Christian faith and the sup- 
| pression of heretics by the Archdukes of 
| Austria, who, the writer of the article 
| observes, did not, perhaps, as yet bear this 
| title. The office of Grand Master of the 
| Order is supposed to have been held always 
| by the Holy Roman Emperor. 
| A comparison of the article in the ‘ Uni- 
| versal-Lexicon’ with the account in two books 


|to which references are given, namely, 
|Philippus Bonannus (i.e., Filippo Buon- 
anni)’s ‘ Catalogus Ordinum Equestrium ’ 


| (1724) and Christian Gryphius’s ‘ Kurtzer 
| Entwurff der Geist= und Weltlichen Ritter- 





| * Taken from Buonanni, who writes “ circa 
| an. 1562,” an impossible date for a medieval 


; Order. 
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Orden’ (1709), proves that Zedler’s compiler 
had simply studied the subject in these two 
works and, like the writer on Chinese Meta- 
physics in the Hatanswill Gazette, combined 
his information. The pictures of knights 
in Buonanni’s book show that the cross on the 
mantle of the order of Montesa (see above) 
and that of these Bohemian knights, was a 
plain Greek cross. But these illustrations 
are hardly authentic. The ‘‘ Kques Mensae 
Rotundae’”’ of King Arthur’s Order is 
depicted with a full-bottomed wig and ruffles ! 
Epwasp BENSLY. 


There is a brief account of the Order of 
Les Chevaliers du Tusin in Giustiniani’s 
‘Histoire des Ordres Militaires ou des Cheva- 
liers.’ The date of the foundation of the 
Order is given as 1562 by the author, but the 
editor of the new edition (1721) says that it 
must have been ‘instituted earlier ‘‘if it is 
true that the Emperor Albert II gave the 
Order of the Tusin to Moise Didace de Valere 
with those of the Dragon and the White 
Eagle.”” Nothing seems to be known of the 
origin of the Order, nor why it was called 
‘‘Tusin,’’? and the account is very scrappy, 
though an illustration of the supposed dress 


is given. It is stated to be an Austrian 
Order. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
66 K.,” INITIALS ON POLYGLOT 


* BIBLE, 1657 (cl. 63.)—I have a copy 
of one of the quarto editions of Sir Ed. 
Dering’s ‘ Speeches,’ 1644. On both covers are 
the letters ‘‘R.K.’’ A note states that 
these probably stand for Richard Kilburne, 
the historian, as the writer had seen other 
volumes with the same lettering and having 
his signature inside. 1657 was the date of 
his publishing his first topographical work 
on Kent. 

F. Wri1am Cock. 


Boek BORROWERS (12 S. ix. 398, and 
references there given; cl, 16).—I have 
notes of the following, the caninity of the 
Latin being as I copied them: 
1) Si quisquis furetur this prett 
“= leas | per Pikes | ral 
T’ll fell him! 
In ventrem illius, I’ll stick my scalpellum 
And teach him to steal my pretty libellum. 
(2) Hie liber est mihi, and that I will show, 
Si aliquis ceperet, I’ll give him a blow. 
(3) To be returned, not relent. [This very 
efficacious. ] 
(4) David says “ The wicked borroweth and 
returneth not again.” 
F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 


libellum 
1 kill him, 
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| GHAKESPEARE’S ‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ 
| (cl. 44).— Mr. McQuEEN Gray’s sug- 
| gestion as to the origin of the second title 
| of this play is ingenious, but seems a little 
too far-tetched to be probable. Equally so 
is the theory (I forget whose) that ‘Or What 
| You Will’ expresses Shakespeare’s indiffer- 
; ence to the last of his pure comedies. One 
/rather imagines that he used this title in 
| much the same spirit as ‘As You Like It,’ 
‘and that it implies that the first title has 
'no particular meaning, any more than the 
| second. John Marston, by the way (the 
parson-dramatist), gave the name of * What 
You Will,’ a few years later, to the comedy 
in which he satirizes Ben Johnson, 
D. O. Hunter Brat. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

VHE FOUNDER OF THE COBOURG 

(NOW THE OLD VIC) (cxlviii. 152),— 
The Gent. Mag. (vol. xcviii., June, 1828, p. 
572) records the death of James Jones, 
founder of this theatre on 26 May, 1828. 

J. ARDAGH. 

YOLAND IN LONDON (12 S. ii. 490).— 

This query, appearing in 1916, does not 
seem to have been answered. Hatton in his 
‘New View of London’ (1708) describes 
the street as ‘‘ new,’”’ and as the troubles of 
Poland were very prominent at that time, 
probably the street was named in sympathy 
(John o’ London’s Weekly, 4 Sept., 1920, p. 
606). 

J. ARDAGH. 
‘¢MHE APE AND TIGER ” (cxlviii. 338; 
exlix. 67, 141).—Voltaire has another 
reference to the ape and tiger in his ‘ Discours 
Historique et Critique a l’occasion de la 
Tragédie des Guébres,’ as follows: 

Quand la raison est pervertie, lVhomme 
devient un animal féroce; les boufs et les 
singes se changent en tigres. Voulez-vous 
changer les bétes en hommes? Commencez 
par souffrir qu’on leur préche la raison. | 

This was written in 1769, the year prior 
to that letter from Walpole. 

F. R. Cave. 


AUL D’ARANDA, J.P., OF SHORE- 
HAM, KENT (cl. 63). — Miscellanea 
tienealogica et Heraldica, New Series, i., Pp. 
83, gives a pedigree of this family. I have 
some further notes regarding some members 
of the family, which augment, or correct the 
pedigree referred to, which I should be 
pleased to let Dr. Cock have, should he wish 
'for more than is contained in the pedigree, 

/a copy of which is enclosed. 

H. Guy Harrison. 


Ruislip. 


ol. i., p. 835). 


» 
Famity oF D’ ARANDA. 


New Series (1874), 





Heraldica, 


et 


Miscellunea Genealogicu 


[Brom 





FeeRvaR 


EvizasutaH BONHOMME, 


Rev. Extrn D’ARANDE, 
Minister of the French Church at Southampton. 
TDiieA i1%th anda hnried 15th Mav. 1643 
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NGLISH CHURCHES, LATE EIGHT- |, 51 lbs., are invoiced at 6d. per lb., about 
TEENTH CENTURY (cl. 64). —It five times cheaper than present-day rates. 


is not clear in this query whether your cor- | 


respondent wants a list of churches existing 
at this time (1765-1800) or of churches 
erected between these years. If the former, 
then Burke’s ‘ Key to the Ancient Parish 


Registers of England and Wales’ will give | 


him what he desires. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ C€. JONES’S ‘RECOLLECTIONS OF 

°* ROYALTY’ (cl. 64). — This is 
Charles Chadwicke Jones, born 1800, barris- 
ter of the Middle Temple, June 25, 1830; 
practised on the Home circuit and at the 
Old Bailey. Became Serjeant-at-Law 10 
July, 1844, and died at 18, Lambeth Ter- 
race, London, on July 7, 1852, aged 52. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘APTAIN THOMAS MORRIS (cl. 27).— 


This man was an Army Captain and 


elder brother of Charles Morris (1745-1838), | 
song-writer and one of the four sons of | 


Capt. Thomas Morris, author of a once 
popular song, entitled ‘ Kitty Crowder.’ A 
descendant of a good Welsh family, says 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ (q.v.), the subject of this 
query, also a song-writer of repute in 
his day, was born at Carlisle, and 
baptised there on April 22, 1732, entered 
Winchester College 1741, and proceeded B.A. 
from Jesus College, 1753. Soon afterwards 
he joined the 17th Foot and served with dis- 
tinction at the siege of Havannah, and under 
General Bradstreet in America, returning to 
England in 1767. Two years later he mar- 
ried a Sliss Chubb of Bridgwater and had 
sia children. | Was one of the original sub- 


scribers to the Literary Fund and recited his | 


own verses at the annual meetings (1794-7). 


His publications were: (1) ‘ The Bee, a col- | 


lection of songs,’ London, 1790, 8vo.; (2) 
‘Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 1791, 
8vo.; (3) ‘ A Life of the Rev. D. Williams,’ 
1792, 8vo.; (4) ‘ Quashy, or the Coal-black 
Maid; 
1796, 8vo. ; (5) ‘ Collection of Songs,’ 2 parts, 
1786, 8vo.; (6) ‘Songs, Political and Con- 
vivial,’ 1802. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RADE CARDS AND BILL-HEADS OF | appear tolerably “ soft,’? and will “stand 


DATRYING INTEREST (exlix. 444).— 
I have, in my collection, an engraved Bill- 
head dated 15 Sept., 1739, of ‘‘ Richard 
Plimpton, Cheesemonger, at ye Red-Cow, in 
Clare Market.” In the left hand top corner 


is a representation of an inartistic and very 
attenuated cow. Three York Hams, weighing . 


| Side.”’ 
| reckoned as 1728, and the next item is dated 


a tale relative to the Slave-trade,’ | 


I have another, a general grocer’s bill of 
1728, showing cheese at 3d. and 34d., bacon 
7d., and hog’s lard at 7d. This bill takes 


| up ten closely-written folio pages, commences 


15 May, 1728, and is continued to 16 Aug., 
1729, but is not complete, as the last leaf has 
the footnote ‘‘Carry’d over to the Othe: 
An entry for March 20 is, of course, 


April 1, 1729. 
E. E. Newton. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 228, 268, 
338, 374).—To the lists already published, 
the following may be added :— 
Hero of Maida, Maida Vale, London. 
Gallant Hussar, Derby. 
Commander-in-Chief, Sawston, Cambs. 


Sutton Abinger, 
Volunteer, Surrey. [Glos 
Chipping Campden, 
| Wellington, Gloucester. 


Ye Old Drum, Petersfield, Hants. 
Artillery Arms, Ramsgate, Kent. 
Waterloo, Norwich. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, Norwich. [Riding. 
Yorkshire Hussar, Markington, West 
Army and Navy, Southend, Essex. 


Iron Duke, Clynderwen, Carmar- 
then 
Lord Hill, Whitchurch, Salop. 
A. L. Cox. 


Middle Street, Metheringham, Lincs. 


'*6 DINGING THE CHANGES ”’ (cl. 44) 


—Ring the Changes: (1) to substitute 
bad money for good; and (2) so to bustle 
that change is given wrong.—Grose (1785) ; 
Vaux (1812). 

1678. Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ III. iii.: The 
Skill To wind. and manage it at will.. 
And ring the Changes upon cases. 

1748. Smollet, ‘Gil Blas’ (Routledge): 
4. The changes were just beginning to ring 
upon some new subject. 

1828. Bee, ‘Liv. Pict. London,’ 45: 
Jarvis... after turning your money over 
and over... declares they ring bad, and 
you must change them for good ones. If you 


it,’ he perhaps refuses these also, after 
having rung the changes once more. This 
is called a double do. (Farmer, ‘ Slang and 
its Analogues,’ vol. vi., p. 33). 
ALFRED SypNnEY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
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BuBiaAL RECORDS: STATE OF TIDE: | 
INFLUENCE OF MOON (exlviii. 26). | 
I gave at the reference a couple of extracts 
from the registers of the Parish of Hesleden, 
Co. Durham, wherein the state of the tide 
was mentioned at the time of death. The 
idea that the moon exerted some influence 
over a person’s life implied by these entries 
1 find to have been a very general one, 
especially among residents on the sea-coast. 


Several literary quotations may be adduced 
to confirm the existence of this belief. For 
instance Thomas Tusser (1527-1580), in 
‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie,’ 
says : 

Tide flowing is feared, for many a thing, 

Great danger to such as be sick, it doth 
bring; 
Sea ebb, by long ebbing, some ‘respite doth 


give, 
And sendeth good comfort, to such as shall 


live. 
Shakespeare voices the same belief in 
‘Henry V,’ Act II., Sc. 3—“‘a’ parted | 


even just between twelve and one, e’en at the 
turning 0’ th’ tide.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in a ‘ Letter to a 
Friend,’ Sec. 7, writes: ‘‘ Pliny hath an 
odd and remarkable Passage concerning the | 
Death of Man and Animals upon the Recess 
or Ebb of the Sea.”’ 


Dickens makes use of the same superstition 
in ‘ David Copperfield,’ Ch. xxx., as the fol- 
lowing extract bears evidence: ‘‘ People 
can’t die, along the coast,’’ said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, ‘‘except when the tide’s pretty nigh 
out. They can’t be born, unless its pretty 
nigh in—not properly born, till flood. He’s 
agoing out with the tide.” 

The moon’s influence, however, was in 


olden times not limited to the human sub- 
ject, but extended to all phases of sea life. 


_Oso vy ALcANForaDA (cxlix. 401; s.v. ‘ Sea- 

Calf’s Hair’) deals with a particular 

branch of this superstition, and it is rather 

a coincidence that in the December number 

of Discovery, H. Munro Fox, M.A., describes 

kindred beliefs as to the moon’s influence on 

Various sea creatures such as crabs and sea- 

urchins, tending to show that there is ‘‘ some | 
unexplained but accurate science indicating | 
lunar influence on animate things.” 


H. ASKEW. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Songs from the British Drama. Ldited by 
Edward Bliss Reed (Yale University Press: 
London, Humphrey Milford. Iss. net). 

4 las question of the use of songs in drama 

is one of many-sided interest and this book 
includes a good essay upon it by Prot. Bliss. 

Perhaps it deserves more attention than the 

student usually bestows. Our author cites 

two tine examples of song used to heighten dra- 
matic effect: one from Marston’s ‘ Malcon- 
tent,’ where the murderer is made to delay 
his attack till a song is finished; the other 
where, in Fletcher’s * Valentinian,’ a song re- 
veals to Lucina for what purpose she has been 
lured to Court. Prof. Bliss explains the loss 
ot so many songs from their place in plays by 
their having been passed on to the musicians 
whom they chiefly concerned, no more than the 
cues being actually required in players’ copies. 

‘here are three instances, which Prog. Bliss 
discusses, where songs omitted in first editions 
of plays were—not, indeed, all, but in con- 
siderable part—recovered and printed in sub- 
sequent editions. Another point to be consid- 
ered is that of the position in the theatre of 
the singers and of the music; and yet another 
is the method of over-coming the difficulty 
when an actor whose part denenaad song 
could not sing. The place reserved for the 
musicians, being, in the early theatres, above 
and behind the stage, a song sung “ within ” 
might dispose of various cruxes. A curious 
expedient, introduced by Ben Jonson, was that 
ot having a song read aloud to the audience 
before it was sung. The anthology, especially 

up to the end of the seventeenth century, is a 

useful collection, including a number of pieces 

not to be found in other anthologies of the 
kind. he full value of a song is often not to 
be apprehended without some idea of the con- 
text, and Prof. Bliss provides in his notes 
the requisite details to make this clear. The 
songs are from plays known to have been 
acted, or with great probability concluded to 
have been so. We should expect this book to 
prove among one of the most acceptable of the 
recent productions of American scholarship. 


The Helen of Euripides. Translated by J. T. 
Sheppard. (Cambridge University Press. 
2s. net). 

EVER was a story so unfortunately im- 
I agined as that of the phantom Helen. No 
doubt it does great credit to the national 
rectitude, which refused whole-heartedly to 
admire a false wife; but still, if it was not 
Helen herself who walked upon the walls of 
Troy, the Es war falls grievously flat, re- 
duced to bathos and artificiality. However, 
as we all know, Euripides made a play on this 
unsatisfactory story (a very unskilful play, in 
that it all but brings the real Helen and the 
phantom Helen into presence of one another), 
and we have here a very pleasant translation 
of it. The first merit of Mr. Sheppard’s work 
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we think to be its pitch: not very easy, in 
ahis case, either to decide upon or to sustain. 
For Euripides could not be expected to, and 
does not, deal seriously with such a story. It 
comes near enough to tragedy—were it but for 
the names—on the one hand, and to comedy 
on the other, to require character, but the 
poet has given it little more in that way 
than a fairy story may claim. Some of the 
lyrics are graceful, and Mr. Sheppard ren- 
ders them gracefully. In fact, it is where 
poetry is needed that the translation runs 
best; and where the dialogue is most pedes- 
trian that it seems to us least satisfactory. 
Granted requisite measure of fidelity, the 
great test of this sort of work as a whole is 
whether it stands reading through as one reads 
an original, and, for our part, we would say 
that this version comes out of the test well. 
City Street Names. By Louis Zettersten. 
(London: ‘‘ City Kotteriet.’ 
THIS is a second edition, adotund and en- 
larged, of the work brought out by the 
author in 1917 for the use of members ot the 
* City Kotteriet,”’ and is intended to mark the 
tenth anniversary of the ‘‘ Kotteriet’s ’”’ exist- 
ence. In form it is an alphabet, preceded by 
a note on *‘ London,” part of the purport of 
which appeared in our columns in the author’s 
Note at ante, p. 42. We have looked through 
it on the whole with satisfaction. Here and 
there a name we expected to find—unimportant 
for the most part—is absent; sometimes—as in 
“a lunatic hospital called Bethlehem ” a vast 
deal of history is quaintly ignored; and some- 
times—as with the plane-tree in Wood Street— 
minor, but still pleasant, interest, is a little 
understated. The explanation of the name of 
Tokenhouse Yard is substantially right, but 
surely it is incorrect to describe Charles I as 
himself issuing tokens; he granted the patent 
under which they were issued. “City chron- 
icler ” is not a quite happy description of 
Pepys. ‘“ Bailey,’ ballium, is hardly to be 
rendered ‘ guatd-house;” nor should one be 
invited to compare with it the expression “ to 
go bail,” for “ bail ’ in this latter sense comes 
from bajulus. Earl” of Brittany is a mis- 
take for “ Duke.” We mention these blem- 
ishes because, on the whole, this is a careful 
piece of work, which does great credit to the 
writer’s diligence, and evinces a knowledge of 
the City which one cannot. but regard with 
respect. That it es been appreciated and 
found useful is proved by the demand for a 
second edition. We notice that Mr. Zettersten 
invites theories in explanation of the name 
of Swedeland Court. 
New Rambles in Old London. Third Series. 
(Homeland Association. 3s. 6d. net). 
HE Third Series of these excellent rambles 
in London takes us to the Strand as far 
westward as St. Mary’s (Mr. C. L. Kingsford); 
» the purlieus of Soho (Mr. W. G. Morris); 


to the heart of the City (Mr. H. M. Bucking- | 


a to Old Hampstead (Mr. Prescott Row); | 


Printed and Published by the Bucks 
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to London Stone and its neighbourhood (Mr, 
Albert C. Dabbs) and to Whitehall (Mr. Basil 
Hodgson). The Hampstead ramble will prob ~ 
ably attract the greatest number of readers: ~ 
it is most spiritedly and accurately con- © 
ducted. ‘The Strand, requiring somewhat more 
exertion of the imagination and more famil- 
iarity with history, is nevertheless made easy 
enough to be very pleasurable, and those who 
know most of London will best appreciate the 
fund of knowledge from which it is derived, 
‘Whitehall’ is an excellently conducted ramble, 
though p. 4, with the inscription on the Ad. 
miralty Arch, did not get all the proof-reading 
required. In ‘ Roundabout London Stone,’ — 
Mr. Dabbs is particularly good in his careful - | 
account of Wren’s work, ot which this area 
has so much. Why, by the way does he call 
Holinshed ‘* Hollingshead ’’? ‘I'he * Purlieus 
of Soho’ does justice to the literary associa- 
tions of Soho with admirable fulness, consider- 
ing the smallness of the space, and the same 
may be said of the ‘Heart of the City,’ 
Pepys frequented the Pope’s Head Tavern 
more than the manner of noticing it here 
would lead one to suppose. We also find it 
rather odd not to mention the old gate in 
dealing with Bishopsgate. Mr. Harold Oak- 
ley’s drawings are a little unequal, but are 
perfectly charming as pictures. ‘That of St. 
Swithin’s should surely have been contrived 
to have London Stone visible. 


5 ges of the most interesting papers in the 
January Quarterly deal with the works of 
the new generation first in architecture, next 
in poetry. Sir Reginald Blomfield’s ‘ New 
Architecture and Old’ is a very substantial 
piece of work, with many instructive passages. 
(that on Baroque, for example), with appli- 


| cation of the writer’s learning to correction of 


crude mistakes, and with weighty judgment 
upon prevalent theories. He concludes with a 
dictum in which we heartily concur: “ 
own view of architecture, both now and in the 
future, is that deliberate search after origin- 
ality is futile. These things will come of 
their own or not at all.” Sir Reginald speaks 
as a veteran; Mr. Edward Shanks, who sur- 
veys the new poetry, is still a young man. 
Poetry is in an ebb-tide; he seeks the reason 
for this; he analyses with great skill — 
shrewdness both the merits and the veril 
innate defects of modern poetic theory an 
practice. Dr Edwyn Bevan’s ‘ Classical 
Ghosts’ is a delightful essay. Mr. J. F. 
Mozley, writing on ‘ Newman’s Opportunity,’ 
has much to say that is suggestive, even illum- 
inating, but, we think, evinces almost too 
great a divergence from Newman in tem pera- 
ment to be at all points able to estimate him 
aright, while in his use of Newman’s letters 
he seems not to make enough allowance for 
what we may call ‘“‘idiom.” Mr. Walter 
Jerrold in ‘the English jest-book ’ argues for 
ne Rastell as the author of “A C. Mery 
alys. 
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